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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Observers  are  beginning  to  sense  a  change 
in  attitude  toward  racial  inteCTation  in  the  South,  not 
only  in  the  schools  but  in  other  aspects  of  life.  The 
change,  coming  rapidly  in  many  instances,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  segregation’s  growing  threat  to  the  white 
Southerner’s  economic,  social  and  educational  well¬ 
being. 

E>r.  Howard  Zinn,  a  New  Yorker  who  heads  the 
history  department  at  Spelman  College  (for  Negro 
women)  in  Atlanta,  writes  in  the  August  Harper’s 
that  the  “maintenance  of  tradition”  becomes  secondary 
when  it  requires  too  great  a  sacrifice.  On  the  South’s 
ladder  of  values,  he  adds,  segregation  is  a  middle 
rung.  Current  developments  are  proving  that  even 
the  most  determined  segregationists  would  prefer  in¬ 
tegration  to  loss  of  business,  political  power,  public 
education,  law  and  order  and  “the  traditional  Southern 
qualities  of  hospitality,  courtliness  and  good  manners.” 

It  has  long  been  tme  in  Dixie,  says  Dr.  Zinn,  that 
most  white  employers  prefer  hiring  Negroes  and  even 
working  side  by  side  with  them  rather  than  pay  high¬ 
er  wages  to  fellow  Caucasians.  The  wage  differential 
between  men  of  equal  ability  but  different  colored 
skin  is  about  $10  a  week,  says  Dr.  Zinn,  who  calls  this 
figme  “the  prevailing  price  of  segregation.”  And 
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when  Negroes  baud  together  to  boycott  public  buses 
and  stores,  the  white  owners  soon  become  pro-integra¬ 
tion,  as  witnessed  in  recent  years  in  Montgomery  and 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Demonstrations  by  whites  against  school  closings 
in  Little  Rock  and  in  Norfolk  County,  Virginia,  have 
proved  that  “to  many  Southern  parents,  the  education 
of  their  children  is  loginning  to  seem  more  important 
than  the  maintenance  of  segregation.”  This  feeling 
already  has  extended  into  the  Deep  South,  says  Dr. 
Zinn. 

“For  tlie  white  Southerner,”  adds  Dr.  Zinn,  “it  is 
Ijecoming  increasingly  clear  that  there  are  many  fates 
worse  than  integration.” 


The  trend  toward  kindergartens  is  gaining 
momentum.  In  its  tally  for  1958-59  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  reports  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  nation’s  3.8 
million  five-year-olds  are  in  kindergarten.  This  is  al¬ 
most  twice  as  many  as  in  1947. 

Hazel  F.  Gabbard,  a  specialist  in  the  OfiBce  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  says  more  and  more  school  systems  are  pro¬ 
viding  for  kindergartens  because  of  increasing  public 
awareness  “that  the  first  years  of  a  child’s  life  are  a 
time  of  almost  awesome  opportunity  for  development.” 
Today  32  state  departments  of  education  provide 
supervision  for  nurseries  and  kindergartens  in  both 
public  and  private  schools. 

IVineteen  language  centers  will  open  at  14 
universities  this  fall  to  teach  some  30  foreign  tongues, 
many  of  them  seldom,  if  ever,  spoken  or  taught  in  this 
country.  The  centers  will  operate  under  Title  VI  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  In  addition  to 
the  six  tongues  designated  as  “critical”  by  the  OfiBce 
of  Education  earlier  this  year  (See  Curriculum,  April 
27),  the  following  languages  will  be  offered:  Bengali, 
Burmese,  Finnish,  Gujerati  (India);  modem  Hebrew, 
Hindi-Urdu,  Hungarian,  Indonesian-Malay,  Khalkha 
(Outer  Mongolia);  Korean,  Marathi  (India);  Persian, 
Polish,  Serbo-Croatian,  Singhalese,  Swahili,  Tamil 
(Ceylon,  India);  Telugi  (India);  Thai,  Turkish,  Vietna¬ 
mese  and  Yomba  (West  Africa). 
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•  School  Board 


Are  secret-meetin^  laws  violated  when  two  or 
three  school  board  members  caucus  in  private?  Not  in 
California,  where  the  attorney  general  said  in  a  recent 
opinion  that  the  state’s  secret-meeting  law  does  not 
apply  to  committees  and  subcommittees  made  of  less 
than  a  quorum  of  members. 

Only  meetings  of  a  majority  of  a  governmental  agen¬ 
cy’s  members  are  bound  by  the  California  law  that 
calls  for  written  notices  to  be  given  to  each  of  the 
members  and  to  all  local  newspapers  and  radio  and 
television  stations  24  hours  in  advance. 

The  attorney  general  added  that  information  given 
to  school  boards  in  confidence  may  be  withheld  from 
the  press  if  disclosure  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Characteristics  of  Local  School  Board  Policy  Manuals  by 
Alpheus  L.  White.  Bulletin  1959,  No.  14,  U.S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  HEW.  54pp.  25c.  From  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  (A  study  of  board  policy  manuals  d^el- 
oped  in  60  school  systems.  The  author  analyzes  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  physical  features  and  content.) 

Improving  Education— A  Free  People’s  Responsibility.  National 
School  Boards  Assn.,  1940  Sheridan  Road,  Evanston,  111.  916pp. 
Apply.  (Proceedings  of  the  Associations  1959  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco.  Includes  the  addresses  given,  resolutions 
and  committee  reports.) 


E^TTERPRISE 

A  bright  spot  in  the  proceedings  developed  from 
the  fact  that  the  court  hearings  which  preceded 
[Gov.  Earl  K.  Long’s]  release  [from  a  Louisiana 
mental  hospital]  took  place  in  a  junior  high 
school  basketball  court.  The  resourceful  parent- 
teacher  association  set  up  a  stand  to  sell  sand¬ 
wiches  and  soft  drinks  and  added  considerably 
to  the  fund  it  is  raising  to  purchase  a  much- 
needed  set  of  encyclopedias. 

—From  an  editorial  in  the  June  28 
New  York  Times 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


What  major  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
world  that  might  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  educa¬ 
tion?  Dr.  John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York,  pointed  to  six  such  changes 
in  a  talk  at  the  NEA  Convention  last  month. 

'The  first  is  a  change  in  the  rate  at  which  change  is 
taking  place.  Changes  now  take  place  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before;  they  will  take  place  more  frequently 
in  the  future.  In  time,  “we  shall  develop  a  new  atti¬ 
tude  toward  change;  we  shall  develop  a  habit  of  liv¬ 
ing  with  change  and  .  .  .  we  shall  come  to  a  better 
understanding  of  what  we  must  do  to  guide  and  chan¬ 
nel  change.” 

Secondly,  the  role  of  the  intellect  in  human  affairs 
will  become  more  and  more  important.  Moreover,  this 


will  become  more  widely  recognized.  This  will  make 
for  a  change  in  the  climate  in  which  education  takes 
place. 

Science  and  technology  will  continue  to  bring  about 
revolutionary  changes  in  our  way  of  doing  and  think¬ 
ing  about  things.  These  changes  will  pose  problems 
of  adaptation,  social  organization  and  moral  values  of 
a  new  magnitude. 

Population  growth,  of  course,  will  have  a  heavy 
effect  on  education. 

Organization  will  have  an  increasingly  powerful 
effect  on  our  lives.  Educators  will  have  to  face  the 
issue  of  whether  to  produce  organization  men,  or  in¬ 
dividuals  equipped  to  maintain  their  individuality  in 
a  world  of  organization. 

The  rest  of  the  world  will  have  an  increasing  effect 
on  education  as  international  affairs  assume  more 
prominence  in  our  lives.  “We  will  increasingly  see  our 
fate  as  inseparably  linked  with  the  fate  of  others. 
There  will  be  more  international  content  in  the  school 
and  college  curriculum.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

I.«aming  to  Work  in  Croups  by  Matthew  B.  Miles.  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  27.  285pp.  $5.  (Subtitled  "A  Program  Guide  for  Educa¬ 
tional  Leaders,  this  volume  describes  specific  activities  for  im¬ 
proving  effectiveness  of  school  groups  from  classroom  to  staff 
meetings  to  board  meetings.) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Religion  has  a  place  in  the  curriculum  but  it 
must  be  kept  nonsectarian,  says  Dr.  Philip  H.  Phenix, 
dean  of  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.  Religion’s 
basic  values  —  loyalty  to  truth,  open-mindedness,  per¬ 
sonal  freedom,  regard  for  individual  worth  —  should 
not  be  denied  the  student.  Sectarianism,  however,  has 
no  place  in  the  classroom. 

Writing  in  a  new  book  (Religious  Concerns  in  Con¬ 
temporary  Education,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27. 
108pp.  $3.25),  Dr.  Phenix  says,  “No  educator  can,  in 
good  conscience  and  with  personal  integrity,  counsel 
that  such  a  pervasive  and  influential  human  phenom¬ 
enon  as  religion  be  ignored  in  the  school  curriculum. 

“At  the  same  time,”  he  adds,  “the  presentation  of 
information  about  religion  in  the  various  courses 
should  not  become  a  cloak  for  defending  or  attacking 
particular  religious  views.” 

Fitness  and  food,  but  not  buses  and  books. 

In  a  new  policy  statement,  the  Committee  on  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Public  Education  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  (Protestant)  firmly  opposes  use  of  public 
funds  to  provide  transportation  ana  textbooks  for  non¬ 
public  schools. 

However,  the  committee  has  come  out  in  favor  of 
government  subsidized  lunches  and  medical  and 
health  programs  for  all  children,  regardless  of  school 
affiliation. 

A  stand  on  school-sponsored  religious  clubs  has  been 
reversed.  The  statement  says  that  such  organizations 
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are  out  of  keeping  with  the  nature  and  function  of 
American  public  education. 

The  policies  are  included  in  a  revised  and  strength¬ 
ened  “working  paper”  approved  by  the  60-member 
committee  at  the  close  or  a  three-day  meeting  last 
month.  The  new  document  clarifies  issues  that  were 
straddled  in  a  paper  circulated  earlier  (See  Trends  & 
Issues,  April  12). 

The  statement  will  have  no  status  until  it  is  reviewed 
by  the  council.  This  is  expected  to  take  a  year  or  two. 


•  The  Learner 


A  close  relationship  between  teachers  and  par¬ 
ents  of  gifted  children  is  one  of  the  major  trends  in 
education  for  the  gifted,  according  to  Supt.  Charles  W. 
Lafferty  of  Oak  Park,  Ill.  The  idea,  he  told  the  NEA 
Convention  last  month,  is  that  the  education  of  the 
superior  student  should  be  a  partnership  venture. 
Hence,  the  trend  is  for  professional  staff  members  to 
exchange  with  parents,  as  freely  as  possible,  available 
information  about  the  child’s  educational  growth. 
Other  trends  spotted  by  Dr.  Lafferty  include: 

1.  Acceleration,  enrichment,  grouping,  counseling 
and  other  methods  of  caring  for  the  needs  of  gifted 
students  are  being  used  more  frequently  now  than 
they  were  five  or  10  years  ago. 

2.  Better  methods  of  identifying  the  superior  stu¬ 
dent  are  being  developed  in  most  school  systems. 

3.  Professional  educators  in  all  categories  are  be¬ 
coming  better  prepared  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
the  gifted. 


The  gifted  papil  needs  a  gifted  teacher. 

Such  a  teacher,  according  to  a  new  study  published 
by  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  is  first  of  all  a 
“airector  of  learning”  —  not  a  “grim,  dour  intellectual 
bent  on  drumming  knowledge  into  children’s  heads.” 
Secondly,  she  is  considerate.  She  is  also  buoyant, 
cheerful  and  pleasant.  She  needs  a  knowledge  of 
child  behavior  and  development,  and  she  must  take  a 
strong  interest  in  her  pupils. 

As  for  aptitude  for  teaching,  say  the  researchers,  it 
is  important  but  not  all-important.  “Other  personal 
qualities  are  perhaps  more  conducive  to  success  in  a 
spcx:ialized  situation.” 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Education  means  readership,  according  to 
Editor  Ben  Hibbs  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Mr. 
Hibbs  told  Education  Summary  that  the  large  number 
or  articles  on  education  carried  in  the  Post  reflects  “a 
genuine  public  interest.  Otherwise,”  he  adds,  “we 
wouldn’t  be  printing  so  much  material  in  this  cate- 
gory.” 

But  the  Post  didn’t  jump  on  education’s  bandwagon 
the  day  Russia  launched  Sputnik  I  and  put  the  nation 
into  a  lather  over  learning.  In  the  two  years  prior  to 


the  first  satellite,  the  Post  ran  24  articles  on  the  field 
of  education.  Though  the  magazine  is  still  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject,  this  is  twice  as  many  as  have 
appeared  since. 

“Articles  on  education  usually  rank  near  the  top 
third  of  all  material  in  the  magazine  in  readership,” 
says  Mr.  Hibbs.  “If  the  article  is  of  a  controversial 
nature,  it  usually  will  show  up  very  near  the  top  of 
the  list  in  that  issue.  Mail  from  our  readers  is  usually 
very  heavy  in  this  field.  Obviously,  it  is  a  subject 
close  to  the  hearts  of  a  large  part  of  the  Post  audience.” 

So  far  in  1959  the  Post  has  carried  six  articles  on 
education  and,  according  to  the  editor,  will  probably 
have  that  many  more  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 


•  Student  Points  of  View 


Six  honor  students  at  the  University  of  Michigan 

sat  in  on  a  recent  panel  program  and  came  up  with 

their  suggestions  for  improving  teaching.  Saia  they: 

—  Teachers  should  present  material  well  and  interest¬ 
ingly,  at  the  same  time  encouraging  student  opinions 
and  questions. 

—  Honor  students  get  added  benefits  from  such  spe¬ 
cial  opportunities  as  work  with  computers  for  ana¬ 
lyzing  data. 

—  Liberal  arts  classes  not  necessarily  in  the  student’s 
field  of  specialization  provide  intellectual  stimula¬ 
tion  and  new  concepts. 

—  Students  prefer  learning  “concepts”  to  “facts.” 

—  Examinations  should  be  returned  to  students  to  help 
the  learning  process. 

—  There  should  be  either  more  advanced  study  or 
deeper  study  in  high  school,  or  both. 


•  The  School  Library 


Far  more  than  censorship,  it  is  skimpy  library 
budgets  that  are  denying  Americans  the  freedom  to 
read. 

In  the  National  Book  Committee's  Quarterly,  Dan 
Lacy  says  that  some  30  million  Americans  have  no 
access  to  a  public  library  at  all,  while  some  40  million 
more  have  access  to  libraries  so  small  that  they  can¬ 
not  possibly  afford  any  wide  variety  of  books  on  con¬ 
troversial  subjects. 

It  is  not  enough  for  books,  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  to  be  protected  from  censorship,  says  Lacy. 
“The  actual,  the  operational  freedom  to  read  in  our 
country  is  perhaps  not  so  much  to  be  protected  as  it 
is  to  be  achieved.” 

Lacy  adds  that  in  three  fourths  of  the  counties  in 
the  United  States  the  odds  are  that  a  really  important 
book  on  any  of  the  great  economic,  political  or  foreign 
policy  issues  will  never  be  found  in  libraries  and  will 
never  be  reviewed  in  newspapers.  “That  is  the  true 
censorship  which  really  restricts  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  this  country.” 
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•  Panorama 


illinois  Keeping  up  with  the  neighbors  is  one  of 
the  big  troubles  with  American  public  school  educa¬ 
tion,  says  Mrs.  Daisy  M.  Jones.  Mrs.  Jones,  director 
of  elementary  education  in  the  Richmond,  Ind.,  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  told  the  22nd  annual  Conference  on  Read¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Chicago  last  month  that  as 
long  as  schools  publish  honor  rolls  and  give  A’s  “we 
are  going  to  encourage  parents  to  gratify  their  own 
egos  by  pitting  their  children  against  the  neighbor’s 
children.”  Scores,  norms  and  honor  rolls  make  edu¬ 
cation  “a  race  to  select  the  winner  instead  of  a  plan 
to  help  children  learn,”  Mrs.  Jones  said. 

Iftasgachusetts  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing  of  the 
Boston  Archdiocese  told  a  television  audience  recently 
that  high  schools  and  colleges  should  teach  courses  on 
Communism.  “We  should  teach  it  for  what  it  is  -  an 
intrinsic  evil  —  like  a  medical  student  being  taught 
about  cancer.”  Cardinal  Cushing  said  there  is  no  fear 
that  some  young  persons  will  be  swayed  by  the  in¬ 
struction,  providing  the  subject  is  taught  by  the  right 
teachers.  Added  the  Cardinal:  “If  I  were  invited  to 
give  a  talk  this  day,  and  it  was  announced  that  I 
would  talk  on  Communism,  I  think  I  would  be  talking 
to  myself.” 

JVeic  York  Scarsdale  and  Seoul  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  world,  but  they  got  closer  together  last 
month  when  the  people  of  the  Westchester  County 
community  donated  $5,000  to  provide  scholarships  for 
100  South  Korean  children.  As  part  of  a  July  4  “salute 
to  Korea”  project,  the  townspeople  contributed  a  total 
of  $25,000  for  charities  in  the  Republic.  The  American 
Korean  Foundation  received  the  other  $20,000.  A  com¬ 
memorative  book  sent  to  President  Syngman  Rhee  tells 
“how  this  small  American  community  went  all-out  to 
share  its  independence  with  Korea.” 

Hiew  York  City  The  use  of  mass  teaching  pro¬ 
cedures,  encouraged  by  the  approaching  flood  of  col¬ 
lege  enrollments,  will  cripple  the  true  intellectual 
development  of  the  individual  student.  This  is  a 
warning  from  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  president  of  the 
American  Assembly  at  Columbia  University,  who  says 
in  a  newly  published  book  that  larger  classes,  less  per¬ 
sonal  contact  and  mechanical  aids  tend  to  overwhelm 
rather  than  stimulate  the  college  student.  What  is 
needed.  Dr.  Wriston  feels,  is  a  “great  educational  re¬ 
form”  involving  more  stress  on  writing,  oral  expression 
of  ideas,  individual  work  under  tutorial  supervision, 
recreational  reading,  individual  sports  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  student  quarters  that  give  some  measure  of 
privacy.  Entitled  Academic  Profession,  the  book  also 
contains  Dr.  Wriston’s  answer  to  the  oft-heard  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  college  president  of  today  is  no  longer 
a  scholar  but  a  fund-raiser.  “I  cannot  deny  that  min¬ 
isters,  lawyers,  military  men,  bankers,  businessmen 
and  others  have  occasionally  done  well,”  says  he,  “but 
(despite  enormous  demands  beyond  scholarship)  the 
sound  rule  is  that  the  president  should  be  a  scholar. 
All  other  attributes  are  secondary,” 
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iVetr  Classroom 
Material 


Aid  to  Understanding  ...  is  The  Worlds  Great 
Religions  by  the  Editorial  Staff  of  Life  magazine. 
Explained  are  Christianity,  Judaism,  Islam,  Bud¬ 
dhism,  Hinduism  and  the  Chinese  philosophies, 
with  the  story  of  how  they  came  to  be.  Handsome¬ 
ly  illustrated  with  over  200  color  photographs  that 
describe,  along  with  the  text,  the  religions  shaping 
the  modem  world.  For  all  ages.  From  Simon  and 
Schuster,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20.  188pp. 
$4.95. 

America’s  Industrial  Giants  .  .  .  their  story  is 
depicted  in  William  S.  Dutton’s  Adventure  in  Big 
Business.  Explains  how  our  giant  industries  grew 
out  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Describes  the 
rise  of  such  financial  geniuses  as  Ford,  Rockefeller, 
John  Wanamaker,  Carnegie,  the  DuPonts.  Covers 
the  growth  and  recomition  of  advertising.  Gives 
the  pros  and  cons  of  working  for  big  industries. 
From  The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1010  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia  7.  112pp.  $.3.95. 

For  Modern  History  Classes  .  .  .  The  U.S.  in  a 
Troubled  World  1920-1945  is  a  set  of  nine  film¬ 
strips.  It  begins  with  the  1918  Armistice  and  cov¬ 
ers  the  prosperous  20’s,  the  depressed  30’s.  The 
rise  of  the  dictators  abroad  and  the  causes  of 
World  War  II  complete  this  series  aimed  at  teach¬ 
ing  a  better  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  our 
present  way  of  life.  From  Eye  Gate  House,  Inc., 
146-01  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica  35,  N.Y.  $25,  includ¬ 
ing  teacher’s  manual. 

A  Repertory  of  Plays  .  .  .  suitable  for  classroom 
or  assembly  presentation  is  found  in  Children’s 
Plays  from  Favorite  Stories,  edited  by  Sylvia  E. 
Kammerman.  Lower  and  middle  grade  teachers 
will  appreciate  easy  production,  minimum  costume, 
setting  and  lighting  requirements,  no  royalty  fees. 
Includes  Rapunzd,  Snow  White,  Robin  Hood 
Tricks  the  Sheriff,  The  Princess  and  the  Pea. 
Rumpelstilskin.  From  Plays,  Inc.,  8  Arlington  St., 
Boston  16.  564pp.  $5.95. 

A  Great  Scientist  .  .  .  was  Albert  Einstein.  Now 
he  appears  in  a  biography  for  younger  readers. 
The  Story  of  Albert  Einstein,  by  Mae  Blacker  Free¬ 
man,  which  gives  an  endearing  yet  factual  picture 
of  the  man.  This  book  traces  his  life  from  the 
time  he  was  a  shy,  reticent  boy  who  was  consid¬ 
ered  “dull”  to  when  he  became  the  intcraationall>' 
respected  pioneer  of  the  atomic  age.  From  Ran¬ 
dom  House,  457  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22. 
174pp.  $2.95. 

For  Story  Time  .  .  .  Cherry  House  by  Alberta 
Armer  is  written  for  the  4-8-age  group.  It  tells  of 
a  settlement  worker’s  attempt  to  bring  “beauty” 
close  to  her  potpourri  of  little  citizens,  all  living  in 
the  slums.  Beauty,  they  learn,  may  be  found  in 
many  things,  many  unexpected  places  —  the  pi- 
eons  flying  in  a  twihght  sky  that  John  saw  from 
is  rooftop,  Sara’s  mother  as  she  lit  the  Sabbath 
candles,  Pat’s  Uncle  Rosario  playing  the  guitar  on 
the  fire  escape  as  Pat  was  going  to  sleep.  Finally 
all,  even  those  who  thou^t  there  was  nothing 
pretty  in  their  fives,  found  something  beautifuL 
From  Beacon  Press,  Beacon  Hill,  Boston.  $2.75. 
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